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VOICELESS w. 

The almost universal use of wh, hw, or its 
equivalent, to indicate the initial sound in when 
and the like, shows a curious misconception of 
this sound and of the value of the symbols used 
to indicate it. This is very clearly shown in the 
" Report of a joint committee on a phonetic eng- 
lish alphabet." Here in § 19 we read, "The 
combination wk in wlurt, white, when, etc., is to 
be written [hw] in accordance with the earlier 
and more correct practice." 

Now, this may be more correct, but it is not 
correct in the simple sense of the word, as an 
analysis of the sound will show. 1 Of course, I 
must speak of my own pronunciation, and of 
those that I have examined, but I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that these represent the typical 
New England pronunciation, and that of even a 
much more widely spread territory. 

In all cases the voiceless air does not reach the 
lips until they have assumed their rounded w 
articulation. And even admitting the possibility 
of a slight escape of voiceless and inarticulate air, 
it would be nothing more than one of the "on 
glides " so commonly recognized, The lips then 
retain their rounded w articulation while the 
voiceless air passes through it, until the articu- 
lation changes into that of the vowel, when the 
larynx begins its vibrations and voiced air then 
appears. Again, of course, there is the oppor- 
tunity for the "off glide," with a slight voiced 
quality at the end of the sound, and when the 
lips are already in motion to the vowel articulation. 
This is common to all sounds, but is never taken 
as warranting the use of ' ' combination. ' ' Indeed, 
the voiceless quality of the true w — the voiced 
variety — is much more striking. In my pronun- 
ciation of way, fully a third of the w is voiceless. 

The question of stress should receive attention. 
As a matter of fact, in my own pronunciation the 
sound is strongest at the very end — that is to say, 
the voiceless air is expelled with more force then, 
and it is interesting to note that the lips continue 
closing, the greatest amount of rounding not being 
reached until the end of the sound. But there is 

1 1 may say that all the statements in this article are 
based on experimentation, and are consequently exact. 



nothing in stress to destroy the simpleness of a 
sound. An / or an 8 may be stronger at the 
beginning, at the middle, or at the end, but they 
are none the less the same simple / or s. The 
same must then be true of voicelsss w, and so we 
find nothing in the glides or the stress to militate 
against a simple sound. 

We have, then, a voiceless w to deal with, and 
it becomes a question of providing this sound with 
a name and a symbol. Indeed, it is precisely the 
symbol which has caused most of the misappre- 
hension. The letter h has been almost always 
used in this sound, and consequently a majority 
of listeners have insisted upon hearing an h. With 
the trained phonetician it is often a mere question 
of definition or nomenclature. 

In English we use an A (not in combination) 
to indicate that voiceless air is passed through the 
articulation of the sound which follows, always a 
vowel, and consequently voiced. Thus A is merely 
voiceless air, depending for its articulation upon 
the vowel which follows it — a mere phonetic 
chameleon. This is no longer true in the class of 
voiceless fricatives — ■/, f>, s, /. In this case the 
fricative has an articulation of its own, differing 
completely from that of the following sound. 
There is no doubt to which of the classes the 
voiceless w belongs. So if we are to be logical, 
it must be distinguished from w (the voiced 
variety) by a symbol of its own ; just as / is dis- 
tinguished from v, or « from z. The continued 
use of hw would imply that the voiceless air was 
passed through the articulation of the following 
sound — the voiced bilabial fricative. This is, of 
course, not so, for there is no such sound following 
the voiceless quality, and it is therefore misleading 
to use the w. But it is perfectly true that without 
the w the h would be improper and deceptive, for 
the sound has an articulation of its own. There- 
fore, the symbols wh or hw must be abandoned if 
we care for consistency. There remains also the 
prime rule of all phonetic symbols — a single 
symbol for a simple sound — which has been 
adhered to in principle in the "Report" (cf. p. 
14). And as the digraphs th, sh, etc., have 
been "replaced by simple letters," so must the 
digraph hw or wh be simplified. 

Two symbols have been prominently used to 
indicate this sound — the reversed m [ra] and the 
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reversed w [*]. Professor Grandgent has used 
the former, 2 combining it at times with h, which 
must in this case express the on-glide. Professor 
Vietor uses the latter,* and also w.* Miss Soames 
follows Professor Sweet 6 in the use of wh — al- 
though the latter uses a single letter in his 
" Organic notation." 

This discussion may be resumed as follows : 
The sound in question is a voiceless w, sometimes 
with a voiced off-glide, more rarely with a voice- 
less on-glide. It is in no sense a combination of 
sounds, and should be distinguished by a single 
symbol. 

Freeman M. Josselyn, Jk. 

Boston University. 



AN AQUATIC IN The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. 

In lines 131-134 of The Ancient Mariner, Cole- 
ridge vaguely reveals, through a fitting atmos- 
phere of unreality, the malign agent that has 
begun to wreak vengeance on the slayer of the 

Albatross : 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so ; 

Nine fathom deep he had follow" d us 
From the Land of Mist and Snow. 

So the lines ran in the first edition of Lyrical 
Ballads : they suffered no material change in later 
versions. 

However, when he subsequently added the 
curious marginal gloss that accompanies The 
Ancient Mariner in Sibylline Leaves, the poet 
gave this stanza a peculiar emphasis, reinforcing 
it by next to the longest and perhaps the most 
grandiloquent passage in the entire commentary. 
He explains : 

" A Spirit had followed them ; one of the in- 
visible inhabitants of this planet, neither departed 
souls nor angels ; concerning whom the learned 
Jew, Josephus, and the Platonic Constantinopo- 

2 German and English Sounds, Ginn, 1892, pp. 6, 10. 

8 Kleine Phonetik, Leipzig, 1897, p. 61. 

* Elemente der Phonetik, Leipzig, 1894, p. 222. 

5 Primer of Phonetics, Oxford, 1890, pp. 80, 82. 



litan, Michael Psellus, may be consulted. They 
are very numerous, and there is no climate or 
element without one or more." 

Does not this gloss itself call for commentary ? 

Strangely enough, in the sporadic efforts that 
have been made during the past sixty years to 
trace Coleridge's "indebtedness" in The Ancient 
Mariner to various "sources," one or two of 
which, for all his discursive reading, he may 
never have seen, his specific recommendation to 
consult Josephus and Psellus has passed unheeded. 
Possibly a latent touch of humor has made his 
advice seem irrelevant. His reference to "the 
learned Jew," it is only fair to say, does not seem 
to be a clue of remarkable value. If he really 
means Flavius Josephus, he is apparently either 
napping or purposely misleading. So far as I can 
discover, there is nothing in the well-known his- 
torian that serves in any way to explain the 
demonology of The Rime; although Josephus' 
account of Eleazer exorcising evil spirits before 
Vespasian and his army would in other connec- 
tions have attracted Coleridge, had he read it. 1 
Very likely the author of a recent fascinating 
article on Demonology in The Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia 3 could decide whether the poet did not 
rather have in mind some forgotten erudite of the 
Middle Ages. 8 

His allusion to "the Platonic Constantinopo- 
litan," on the other hand, is easily identified. 
Coleridge refers to Michael Psellus, surnamed 
"The Younger" (1018-1079), a late Neopla- 
tonist, who, though in all probability not a native 
of Constantinople, became a teacher there, and 
ranks in Byzantine literature as "the great lit- 
erary light and philosopher of the eleventh cen- 
tury." * Among his numerous writings is a 
polemical dialogue directed against the obscure 
sect of the Euchites, and entitled Ilepi evepyelas 
Sai/xbVw, — evidently one of the treatises of which 

1 Antiq. Jvd. vni, 2, 5 ; cf. B. J. vn, 6, 3. 

•Vol. rv, pp. 514 ff. 

"Later :— Could he by any possibility have meant "the 
learned Jew," Philo? Cf. Coleridge's Works, ed. Shedd, 
vol. V, pp. 449 ff., and the article on Angdology in The 
Jewish Encyclopedia. 

* Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Bysantinischen Lit, in I wan 
Muller's Handbuch d. Klass. Altertumswissenschaft (1897), 
ix, i, sa. 79, 80, 433 ff. 



